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AN EDITORIAL:—CONGRESS’ economy drive in the UN is good cause for alarm. 


For the past several years the UN has successfully reduced the U.S.’s yearly 
share in the UN budget toward a final goal of 331/3%. In 1950 the U.S. paid 
39.89% of the total “housekeepiny” bill. The figure for 1951 was 38.92% and 
this year 36.90%. 

Despite this progress and the good faith of the UN, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has voted to slash this year’s assessment to 33 1/3%. 


IN ACTING HASTILY, Congress overlooked some vital facts. 
& The UN assessments, based on such capacity-to-pay factors as productivity 
and national income, are assigned in committee and voted on by the Assembly. 
While Congressman John Vorys (Rep., Ohio), American representative on 
the Contributions Committee at ine Sixth General Assembly, argued for the 
33 1/3% share now, the U.S. accepted the majority vote in the Assembly. 
The UN budgeted for 1952 on the basis of this acceptance. 
The Soviet bloc’s quotas, over Russian objections, went up in order to cover 
the United States reductions. 


No nation has ever refused to pay its quota once voted by the Assembly. 


SO MUCH for background. Now for the future should the economy cut go through. 


In terms of money, the cut amounts to only 1.2 million dollars. The Russian 
propaganda line can be expected to go something like this: “The U.S. spends 
56 billions for ‘war mongering’ but balks at 1.2 million for peace.” 


FAIR OR NOT, the Russian line could have serious results in a touchy UN. 

The State Department's abstention on the Tunisian plea to be heard (page 
13) has brought an official warning irom India that the UN may disintegrate if 
the great powers stifle the voice of small nations. For the U.S. to reneg on its 
obligation in this atmosphere might be to court disaster. 
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WASHINGTON COLUMN 


written this month by 
James T. Sanders 


Burma is a country almost exactly the size of Texas. 
It has a population of eighteen million and before the 
war produced enough food to feed its people in addition 

forty per cent excess for export—a real asset in over- 
populated Asia. 

One gets the impression while visiting Burma that 
here is a young, virile and potentially great democratic 
people, one that can, if allowed to develop, grow and use 
its human and natural resources peacetully, contributing 
greatly to its own increased welfare as well as that of 
other nearby peoples. 

But the Burmese have not had a reasonable opportunity 
to ag th their democratic potentiality. The Japanese inva- 

in fostered a crop of virile guerrillas who learned the 
ways of the jungle and who, after the liberation of the 
land, had no ready means of livelihood. It was easy for 
these young Burmese to find grounds for complaint with 
a people struggling to establish an effective government. 
Many insurgents were thus transformed eit effective 
gue ‘rillas for liberation to rebels against a halting, some- 
what weak, vet sincere government. 

U nfortunately, in the beginning days of the new gov- 
ernment’s struggle two fanatics ivoke into a cabinet meet- 
ing and rceod every member of the cabinet. As a 
cesult, until just recently Burma has struggled under the 
handicap of a halting provisional government. In the past 
few months, however, successful de -mocratic elections have 
been held for the first time, and there is much evidence 
of rising stability in government. 

Aiding the young, struggling republic have been the 
U.S. Technical Assistance Mission and UN forces, whole- 
heartedly cooperating and weaving their joint strength into 
a unified constructive purpose. 

This technical assistance, if given unselfishly and 
constructively, can be of immeasurably valuable help and 
in the future is certain, I am sure, to return to us in Amer- 
ica good measure—if only peace can be restored. 

Insurgeney of a w idely -scattered nature, however, is 
still found all over Burma. The reason is that, physically, 
Burma is a land where insurgency can easily be carried on. 
There are practically no settled areas within less than fifty 
miles of jungle and high mountainous hiding area. This 
internal warfare is doing great damage to Burma and 
checking its optimum progress. 

Another problem facing Burma’s fine and deserving 
people is the threat of aggression from outside. If this 
young nation is to grow into a useful democratic member 
of the world’s nations, it seems to me that what is needed 
most is a limited world government which will protect 
Burma against invasion and which will create an atmos- 
phere which will foster liberty. In short, what is needed 
is a limited world government ‘that will in no way interfere 
with Burma’s internal sovereignty but will, instead, give 
it an opportunity to blossom and mature into its greatest 
potentialities. I firmly believe that these potentialities are 
unlimited. 


DR. SANDERS, National Legislative Counselor of the National 
Grange, was in Burma during 1951 on a mission for ECA. 
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PREVIOUS STANDING 


The controversial California Alien 
Land Law case, which gained na- 
tional prominence when a Los Angeles 
Court of Appeals held the California 
law unconstitutional on the grounds 
that it conflicted with the UN Charter, 
was declared unconstitutional a sec- 
ond time, April 15, in the California 
State Supreme Court, but this time 
on the basis that it was contrary to 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
U. S. Constitution. 

The Court’s decision was hailed 
by leaders of UWF of California who, 
under the leadership of Ralph C. Lind- 
strom, prominent Los Angeles attor- 
ney, had long favored such a disposi- 
tion. 

The defendant, they pointed out, 
was upheld in his right to own land, 
which was in keeping with the hu- 
mane intent of the Charter. But this 
was done on the authority of the Four- 
teenth Amendment and not the UN 
Charter. Had the previous decision by 
the Court of Appeals stood, they felt, 
local sovereignty might have been 
threatened. 

The California Alien Land Law, 
adopted in 1920, prohibits aliens in- 
eligible for American citizenship (i.e., 
Asiatics) from owning real property in 
California. 

In 1948, Sei Fujii, a Japanese 
alien, appealed in the Los Angeles 
County Superior Court a judgment de- 
claring that land bought by him in 
1948 reverted to the state. Mr. Fujii 
lost in the Superior Court but won in 
the Court of Appeals on the UN argu- 
ment. 

In handing down his decision, 
Chief Justice Phil Gibson took up the 
UN aspect of the case at length. 

While not denying that the Char- 
ter was a treaty, and that the Consti- 
tution provides that treaties made un- 
der the authority of the U. S. are part 
of the supreme law of the land, Jus- 
tice Gibson held, nevertheless, that a 
treaty “does not automatically super- 
sede local laws which are inconsistent 
with it unless the treaty provisions are 
self-executing.” 

He described “self - executing” 
treaty provisions as provisions which 
could stand alone and be enforceable 
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California 


ey Land Law Case Declared 
Unconstitutivual for Second Time & 


ON CASE THREATENED LOCAL SOVEREIGNTY 


in the courts. They would need no 
additional aid in the form of new 
implementing legislation by the local 
government. 


The Charter was not designed as 


self-executing, he said, and its pro- 
visions were not intended to supersede 
existing domestic legislation. It there- 
fore did not operate to invalidate the 
Alien Land Law. 

State legislatures and courts were 
bound by treaties entered into by the 
U. S., Justice Gibson said, but only 
where it appeared that the treaty pro- 
visions were intended to have that 
effect without further. legislation by 
Congress. The case still might be ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Arms Talks Static 


The UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion has been in session in New York 
since March 14. It must report to the 
General Assembly by June 1. As THE 
FEDERALIST went to press the basic 
positions of the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union were still unchanged. The U.S. 
continues to call for the regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments 
with prohibition of atomic weapons 
as the final goal. The Soviets ask the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and a 
flat one-third reduction in armaments 
first with a “trade” of armaments in- 
formation later. 

Progress has been slow. Follow- 
ing the introduction by the U.S. and 
Soviet delegations of two different 
recommended plans of work for the 
commission, on April 2 two sub-com- 
mittees were set up by a vote of 10-1, 
the U.S.S.R. opposed, to consider both 
approaches, “Committee One” working 
on the Soviet plan, and “Committee 
Two,” on the U.S, plan. 

On April 5 the U.S. presented to 
Committee Two proposals for the 
progressive, step-by-step census of the 
world’s arms, the census to begin with 
each nation revealing the least secret 
of its military information and_pro- 
gressing by stages to the most secret. 
Each step of the census would be 


verified by an international inspecto- 
rate empowered to make checks on the 
spot and through aerial surveys. 

The plan was denounced imme- 
diately by the U.S.S.R. because weap- 
ons of mass destruction were not 
banned at the outset, at least “in prin- 
ciple.” 

The U.S. on April 24 tried to 
break the deadlock with an offer to 
agree on a “declaration of principles” 
that “all instruments adaptable to mass 
destruction” must be eliminated. 

There still remain significant areas 
of disagreement: 

1. The Soviets want simultaneous 
unveiling of all facts about arms, espe- 
cially secret; the U.S. would proceed 
by stages. 

2. The U.S. wants free access for 
arms inspectors at all times. The Soviets 
would have inspectors show in ad- 
vance that there was reason to suspect 
a violation. 

8. The U.S. wants, as stated in 
the Baruch plan, UN ownership of 
fissionable raw materials and danger- 
our atomic weapon plants. The Soviets 
claim this will give the U. S., through 
its UN majority, an atomic monopoly. 


Weill Appointed NCC Head 


Frank L. Weill of New York City 
has been appointed the 1952 Chair- 
man of the National Citizen’s Com- 
mittee for UN Day, it was announced 
by Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
on April 2. 

A past member of both the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO and, 
during its existence, the President's 
Committee on Religion and Moral Wel- 
fare in the Armed Forces, Mr. Weill 
is also honorary president of the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board. 

Mr. Weill, in accepting the appoint- 
ment, said: “It is my conviction that 
the overwhelming number of people 
in all countries of the globe eagerly 
seek peace. The UN is their great 
hope as the instrumentality to accom- 
plish it.” 

Mr. Weill succeeds Mr. W. W. 
Waymack, 1951 Chairman. 
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Foreign Policy Planks 


The platforms of both major 
parties in 1948 contained foreign 
policy planks advocating objectives 
similar to those held by UWF. One 
of the main tasks of UWF’s Sixth 
General Assembly in Philadelphia 
(see page 8) will be the drafting of 
a list of foreign policy proposals for 
presentation to delegates to the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties’ na- 
tional conventions this summer. 

Following are excerpts from the 
1948 platforms: 

Republican 

United Nations—“We believe in 
collective security against aggression 
and in behalf of justice and freedom. 
We shall support the UN as the 
world’s best hope in this direction, 
striving to strengthen it and promote 
its effective evolution and use. The 
UN should progressively establish in- 


in the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, and be » ovided with 
the armed forces conteni) ated by the 
Charter.” 

Arms Limitation— \Ve shall re- 
lentlessly pursue our aii.s for the uni- 
versal limitation and control of arms 
and implements of war on a basis of 
reliable disciplines agains: bad faith.” 

Sovereignty—“We pledge .. . all 
foreign commitments shall be made 
public and subject to constitutional 
ratification. . . . In all these things we 
shall primarily consult the national 
security and welfare of our own United 
States. In all of these things we shall 
welcome the world’s cooperation. But 
in none... shall we surrender our 
ideals or our free institutions. 

“We faithfully dedicate ourselves 
to peace with justice.” 

Democratic 

United Nations—“We support the 
United Nations fully and we pledge 
our whole-hearted aid toward its 
growth and development. We shall 
continue to lead the way toward cur- 
tailment of the use of the veto. We 
shall favor such amendments and 
modifications of the Charter as experi- 
ence may justify. We will continue 
our efforts toward the establishment of 
an international armed force to aid its 


authority.” 

Arms Limitation—“We advocate 
the effective international control of 
weapons of mass destruction, includ- 
ing the atomic bomb, and we approve 
continued and vigorous efforts within 
the United Nations to bring about the 
successful consummation of the pro- 
posals which our Government has ad- 
vanced. 

“The adoption of these proposals 
would be a vital and most important 
step toward safe and effective world 
disarmament and world peace under 
a strengthened United Nations which 
would then truly constitute a more 
effective parliament of the world’s 
peoples.” 


Crisis in Africa 


British plans for the federation of 
the territories of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 
Africa received a serious setback in 
London April 23 when delegates from 
two of the territories, Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, decided to boy- 
cott the talks. 

The issue, however, according to 
the Parliamentary correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monthly, is not 
over federation but over the “wider 
and more complex problem of evolv- 


Ye law, be freed of any veto 
Junior Town Meeting 


The Rotary Clubs of Toledo, Ohio, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, England, sponsored on March 31 a trans- 
atlantic debate between high school students from both 
places on the question “Can reduction of armaments 
lead to peace?”. 

On the left below is the group from Ohio: left to 
right, Douglas James, Harold Lamb (director of Radio, 
Toledo Public Schools and a member of UWF), Nanette 
Schmidt, David Nightingale and Janet Wilson. Mr. 
Nightingale argued the negative side, asserting that 
armed strength is indispensable to security. Opposing 
was Mr. James, who saw disarmament as essential to 
peace and added, “To me, the answer is either a federal 


world government with a police force or cooperation 
through a strengthened UN.” 

On the other side of the ocean, and pictured below 
on the right, Faith Gibson and Michael Strong, respec- 
tively, argued the affirmative and negative, Miss Gibson 
agreeing with Mr. James: “I believe that by reducing 
armaments and by using the fabulous sums of money, 
which this will save, for the betterment of conditions of 
all nations we shall create those feelings of security and 
trust which are essential to peace.” 

The program was arranged by Mr. Lamb in cooper- 
ation with Station WTOL of Toledo and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The discussion was heard all 
over the British Isles and in Toledo. 
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ing a future partnership 
white and colored peoples of Africa.” 

The purpose otf the federation 
plan, the same reporter wrote on April 
23, is to give the central African ter- 
ritories “the undoubted economic and 


between the 


strategic advantages which would 
come from being merged into a new 
and ultimately self-governing dominion 
within the British commonwealth.” 

Already distrustful of whites be- 
cause of the serious political develop- 
ments in South Africa under Dr. 
Daniel F. Malan, and because of the 
British decision to ban the chief desig- 
nate, Seretse Khama, from Bechuana- 
land because he married a white girl, 
the delegates to the London federa- 
tion conference object strongly to the 
proposed federal central African par- 
liament with twenty-six representa- 
tives for the 162,000 European voters 
as against four representatives for the 
6,000,000 Africans. 

The African delegations fear that 
under such a parliament what hap- 
pened in South Africa could recur in 
central Africa. Although strong advo- 
cates of self-government, they feel 
they will be better off politically, if 
not economically and strategically, 
under direct rule from London rather 
than rule by colonial whites. 


Stevenson Attacks Arms Race 


The United States must create a 
“policy of peace to match our present 
policy of power,” Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson told the Dallas, Texas, 
Council of World Affairs, April 22. 

Declaring we must “put an end 
to the arms race before it puts an 
end to us,” Governor Stevenson added 
flatly: “The arms race can be halted 
only on the basis of foolproof en- 
forceable guarantees that no’ nation, 
once it has laid down its arms, will 
be permitted to take them up once 
again. 

“The arms race cannot be halted 
on the basis of pledges and paper 
promises,” he said. “We cannot de- 
pend upon mere treaties—as we did 
at the Disarmament Conference of the 
1920's, and as we did in the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. 

“We must... push ahead with 
positive policies to create—out of a 
political science as imaginative and 
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unprecedented as ov 


—a policy of peace to match our 
present policy of power. Failure to do 
so would be untorgivcs ind un 
forgotten—if man survived our folly 


tu remember.” 

Governor Stevenson said he did 
not know whether a satisfactory fool- 
proof method can be devised which 
the Soviets would accept but he did 
know that “an everlasting arms race 
is folly for them as it is for us,” and 
that disarmament was “worth pur- 
suing with all the intensity and pur- 
posefulness that we set out after arma 
ments. 

“We cannot accept as everlasting 
this era of staggering taxes, towering 
budgets and falling dollars,” he 
added. “We cannot permit the per- 


petual concentration of our economy, 
our resources, our Government, our 
very ives; on the relentless requir 
ments of the arms race. We cann¢ 
allow America to become a perma- 
nent armed camp forever under the 
dark shadow of catastrophic war.” 

The Illinois governor, who on 
April 17 withdrew his name from 
consideration as the Democratic 
party's 1952 presidential candidate, 
said he thought the perils that beset 
the path of peace can be mastered 
and that “our determination to ex- 
plore to the end this basic condition 
of peace and a better world would 
carry a vision of a day when the re- 
sources of the world could be turned 
from the destruction of war to the 
construction of peace.” 


Een Verden, the only federal- 
ist group in Denmark, is using a 
technique called “mundialization” 
to popularize its one world objec- 
tives. 

At the beginning of April a 
special committee of the organiza- 
tion ended « highly successful na- 
tional tour during which seven 
more communities were added to 
the list of mundialized towns—that 
is, towns in which over 50 per cent 
of the eligible voters elected to call 
themselves world citizens. With the 
subsequent signing of a “declara- 
tion of mundialization” by the lord 
mayor at appropriate ceremonies, 
the town is said to be mundialized. 

As practiced by Een Verden, 
mundialization is primarily a propa- 
ganda method for rallying the peo- 
ple of Denmark around the world 
government idea. It works this way. 

Een Verden’s special sub-com- 
mittee, of which I, Dr. Ole Bendix, 
founder of the Danish mundializa- 
tion movement, and Hofman Han- 
sen, veterinary surgeon, are mem- 
bers, first selects a community. 
Cities of 10,000 or fewer subjects 
usually prove the best subjects. A 
preliminary meeting is held with 
local people who are interested in 
world government, a press cam- 
paign is begun and a public meet- 
ing arranged. A council is then 
formed of influential persons in the 
community, representing all the po- 
litical parties and religious groups 
of any importance. This is followed 
by the period of greatest activity. 


Danish Mundialization 


by Dr. Erling Fischer 


Mass meetings, newspaper pub- 
licity and write-in campaigns publi- 
cize the coming election in which 
the people will take their stand on 
world citizenship—for or against it. 

After two or three months of 
this, everybody in the city has had 
an opportunity to learn the facts 
about world federation. this 
point a ballot is mailed to every 
registered voter in the community 
with an extra envelope enclosed for 
the marked ballot. The ballots are 
collected at the electors’ doors by 
members of the movement and 
placed in small ballot boxes for 
secrecy. 

In the comparatively — short 
time since we began our work, 
mundialization has succeeded in 
fifteen towns and communities. In 
one, 78 per cent of the electors 
voted in favor of world govern- 
ment. The majority, however, has 
been a more conservative 62.8 per 
cent. 

These figures, which read like 
an American Gallup poll, have been 
placed before our parliamentarians 
with decided success. 

For those in other countries 
who would try mundialization, 
from our Danish experience I 
would say that it is easy and inex- 
pensive and can be done anywhere. 
Mundialization is inevitably ac- 
companied by a favorable press 
that is not limited to the mundia- | 
lized place alone. 
DR. FISCHER is a member of the Mun- 
dialization Committee of Een Verden. 
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The Right Honorable Clement 
Davies, leader of the Liberal party in 
Britain’s House of Commons, will be \ 
one of the principal speakers at the 
opening night meeting of UWF’s Sixth 
Annual General Assembly at the Belle- 
Philadelphia, 


ue-Stratford Hotel in 


June 19-22. 
Mr. 


obey.” 


Mr. Davies has cabled he will ar- 


Davies, long a leader in 
British federalist circles, is a vice- 
president of the British Parliamen- 
tary Group for World Government 
and president of the Parliamentary 
Association for World Government. 
In July 1950 he told the House 
of Commons: “For many years I have 
desired a world government. I am per- 
fectly sure we shall never get perma- 
nent peace until all of us are prepared 
to surrender part of our sovereignty 
and have an international body that 
will lay down the laws all of us shall 


Pictured above is a group of Philadelphia federalists helping plan UWF’s forthcoming Sixth 
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UWF Plans Sixth General Assembly— 
Clemeiit Davies Will Speak 


ASSEMBLY WILL BE OPEN TO 


FILM AND TV 


Gen- 


eral Assembly. On the extreme right is Mrs. Horace Pettit, Personnel Chairman of the Assembly, 


discussing arrangements with (left to right) Mrs. W. Thatcher Longstreth, Reception and Ban- 
quet Chairman, and her Co-Chairmen, Mrs. Roger S. Firestone and Mrs. E. Howard York, Ill. 


PRELIMINARY 


Thursday, June 19: 
5:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m.- 


Friday, June 20: 
8:00 a.m.-11:00 p.m. 
10:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


1:00 p.m.-2:00 p.m. 
2:30 p.m.-6:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 
3:30 p.m.-6:30 p.m, 


SCHEDULE: 


Registration of delegates 


National Executive Council 
Meeting 


Registration of delegates 


First Plenary Session: Invo- 
cation, Welcome, Elect 
Convention Chairman, 
Adopt Rules, Reports 
of President, Chairman 
of the Executive Coun- 
cil and Credentials 
Committees, Adopt 
Agenda, Confirm As- 
sembly Committees 


Independence Hall tour 

Open Sessions of Commit- 
tees: By-Laws, Finance, 
Nominations, Policy, 
Program 

UN Panel Discussion 


Assembly workshops: Politi- 
cal Action, Student 
Chapter Activities, Or- 
ganization Liaison, 
Fund Raising, Branch 
Responsibility, Chap- 


ter Organization 


SIXTH GENERAL 
8:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 


10:00 p.m.- 
Saturday, June 21 


8:00 a. m.-6:00 p.m. 
9:00 a.m.-12: 


1:00 p.m.- 


1:30 p.m.-2:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 


5:30 p-m. 


7:00 p.m. 


Sunday, June 22 


9:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


3:00 p.m.- 


30 p.m. 


UWF ASSEMBLY 


Public Meeting 
Election of Student Officers 


Registration of delegates 

Second Plenary Session: In- 
vocation, Election of 
National Executive 
Committee, Final Re- 
ports of Assembly 
Committees 


Student Luncheon 

National Executive Council 
Meeting 

Second Plenary Session, 
cont'd: Final Reports 
of Assembly Commit- 
tees 

Reception for Official Ob- 
servers 


Banquet 


Third Plenary Session: In- 
vocation, Committee 
Reports, Unfinished 
Business, Final Ad- 
journment 


National Executive Council 
Meeting 
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rive in the United States on June 10 
for a speaking tour under the auspices 
of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation in cooperation with UWF. He 
will be in Cincinnati June 12, Chicago 


CLEMENT DAVIES 


June 13-15, the University of lowa 
June 16 and Denver June 17. He ex- 
pects to return to England immediate- 
ly after the UWF Assembly. 

The Assembly has been called 
UWF’s first “gold fish bowl” As- 
sembly by Harrison B. W. Hoffman, 
Assembly manager and Executive Sec- 
retary of UWF in Philadelphia. 

In an all-out drive to acquaint 
‘the public with UWF policies, plans 
and methods, UWF of Philadelphia 
has employed an outstanding public 
relations firm to assure maximum pre- 
Assembly build-up. The proceedings 
will be open to the press and it is 
expected that portions of the program 
will be broadcast and televised. 

An outstanding feature of the 
Assembly, which it is expected will 
be attended by about six hundred 
federalists, will be a special “UWF 
Tool Room,” adjacent to headquar- 
ters, which will be used for displaying 
literature, posters, project informa- 
tion, Christmas cards or other mate- 
rials brought te the convention by 
chapters, branches National 
UWF. This room should serve as a 
visual “Clearing House” for all dele- 
gates. 
A number of special events have 
been arranged in addition to the 
schedule of working sessions which 
will follow closely the pattern of for- 
mer UWF Assemblies. (See preceding 


page for prelimina Phe 
Assembly will adopt « statement to 
be made to the ep md Dem- 


ocratic Platform Cominitiees and will 
also work out a plan ior distri 
this statement to all convention dele- 


gates. 
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Lait and Mortimer Attack UWF 


Some of the wilder myths about 
UWF have been given another air- 
ing, this time in USA Confidential 

Crown, $3.50), a book purporting to 
give the inside dirt on American life 
which so far has been involved in two 
suits totalling $7,700,000. 

On the last page of the 396-page 
volume, the authors, Jack Lait and 
Lee Mortimer, charge that “interna- 
tionalists still press to get us to sur- 
render more sovereignty and more 
dough.” UWF is labeled by the authors 
as a “crack-pot organization” and “the 
most dangerous of the international 
groups.” The authors describe UWF’s 
national directors as “naive industrial- 
ists, civic leaders, clergymen and 
others with good names, who have 
been taken over by such professionals 
as Norman Cousins...Supreme Court 
Justice Bill Douglas . . . Walter Reu- 
ther . . . and Robert Sherwood.” 

These men, Lait and Mortimer 
said, “do the spade work to turn the 
U.S. into a state in a united world that 
will be dominated on a popular vote 
basis by Russia, which now controls 
more than half the globe’s population, 
directly or indirectly, through alliances 
with such socialist medicinemen as 
India’s Nehru.” 

On April 27 David Beck, execu- 


tive vice-president of the Teamsters 
Union (AFL), filed suit for libel avainst 
the authors seeking $300,000 dan 
ages. The publishers and printers we 
named as defendants. Earlier, «ijother 
suit was brought against Lait. \{or- 
timer and the publishers by the owners 
and fifty-four employees of Niciman- 
Marcus, Dallas, Texas, department 
store. They sought $7,400,000. 


Federalists in the News 


JANE H. MORRIS, former managing 
editor of THE FEDERALIST, and PAUL 
SAUNIER JR., representative from Vir- 
ginia on UWF’s National Executive 
Council, were married April 19 in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Mocks- 
ville, N. C. 

The couple will live in Washing- 
ton, where Mr. Saunier is executive 
secretary to U.S. Representative 
J. Vaughn Gary of Virginia. 

Miss Morris joined the publicity 
staff of UWF in November, 1950. She 
was editor of the monthly newsletter, 
For Your Information, from Decem- 
ber of that year until May, 1951, when ~ 
she joined THE FEDERALIST. She is suc- 
ceeded as managing editor by Carolyn 
Taylor, former managing editor of The 
Rep Report, a Liggett & Myers To 
baeco Co. house organ. 

UWF OF FLORIDA became the first 
branch to exceed its financial quota 
on March 25 when its payments to the 
national office totalled $3,381. This 
was $231 more than the $3,150 guar- 
anteed by the state as national’s share 
of dues and contributions between 
Oct. 1, 1951, and June 30, this year. 


Dean Paul Shipman Andrews and Mrs. William Bray find some aspect of the Illinois State 
Assembly Banquet (Chicago, April 8) highly amusing. 
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An Ocean 
f Public Opinion 
GROVE PATTERSON 


As interviewed for THE FEDERALIST by Andrew Criciton 


Mr. Patterson, there have been complaints that world gov- 
ernment is less important in the press today than it was 
five years ago. What do you think? 

e If this is true, perhaps the most obvious reason is 
the enormous effort this country has made for military 
power during the last few years. When a nation is spending 
fifty billion dollars a year on armaments, it is hard to get 
its peoples’ minds on anything else. In 1945 the atmos- 
phere was entirely different. Then people were thinking 
in terms of demobilization and peace. I was at San Fran- 
cisco when they were setting up the UN and I remember 
the tremendous enthusiasm of everybody there—United 
States citizens as well as others—from Secretary Stettinius 
and my friend Senator Vandenberg down to the newest 
cub reporter. Everybody seemed to be saying, “This is it.” 
The optimism was wonderful. 


Do you believe the optimism was justified? 

e Of course its was. The UN was a magnificent first 
step. It was then and still is the only thing. Now, that is 
not to say there wasn’t a lot of false optimism then. I think 
we have to admit that at that time some of the UN’s strong- 
est supporters were visualizing a power which the UN 
turned out not to have. It certainly hasn’t the police power 
most of us talked of then. 


What has happened since 1945? 


e An organization of the UN’s scope couldn't be per- 
fected in a day. There were thousands of years of history 
to overcome and millions of people in every country who 
had to be won over. The countries made mutual concessions 
to each other’s natural fears in order that all might join. 
There was great faith that once the framework was erected 
the refinements that would make the UN a trulv effective 
and lasting agency for peace could be added. But the 
framers weren't impractical idealists. They saw the short- 
comings of the UN and knew perfectly well that if the 
UN was to survive the first great tests of its authority its 
powers to prevent war would have to be strengthened. It 
was when these shortcomings had not been corrected—a 
fact that became obvious with war in Korea—that the UN 
began to run into some public apathy. 


But the UN acted in Korea. 


e It did, but only after aggression had broken out. It 
didn’t prevent Korea, that’s the point. 


What about the Soviets? 


e Russia has been a stumbling block to a strengthened 
UN. Perhaps it was its fear of the rest of the world, but 
from the outset Russia seemed to regard other countries’ 
willingness to hunt for peaceful solutions as an opportunity 
to consolidate its own strength, and eventually spread its 
own kind of “peace.” 

Senator Vandenberg saw this and took measures to 
revive the western powers’ military might. Some people 
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saw Vandenberg’s sponsorship of the Nato resolution as 
‘he beginning of his return to isolationism. I believe not. 
In the absence of effective machinery, rearmament was the 
only way to combat Russia. But I doubt if Vandenberg 
were alive today he could support either isolationism or a 
permanent armed camp as the way to peace. 


Is there any chance the Soviets will enter into an iron-clad 
agreement which would include limitation of armaments 
and effective police machinery for averting war? 

e Yes, and this is not being idealistic or unrealistic. 
I've been in Russia three times, the last in 1937, and on 
cach trip I came away with the same impression: they 
were desperately poor in consumers’ goods. If we have our 
problems with rearmament, the Russians have the same 
problems multiplied. Nobody has accused the Russians 
of a lack of realism in the post-war world and I think their 
hard-headed approach will lead them eventually to co- 
operation, if only because wars are too dreadful and re- 
armament too much of a strain on their budget. 


What about Americans who are opposed? 

e A great deal of the anti-UN feeling in the United 
States and Europe stems from the present fear of Russia. 
I have never known the country to be so jittery and full 
of fears. Fear of Russian militarism is strengthening our 
isolationism, which is far from dead. It is also leading to 
supra-nationalism, or what I term the “brass band” com- 
plex. I say this comes from a lack of imagination. These 
supra-nationalists fail to see history in its proper light. 
History cannot and will not right itself. We have to do that 
for ourselves. 


Will the UN be able to overcome these persons’ objections? 

e The most powerful weapon in the world is public 
opinion. Mrs. Harper Sibley, the former president of the 
United Council Church Women, used to say a cause would 
be successful if you were successful in creating a “wave 
of public opinion to launch the great idea.” The people 
of the world are ready for peace. Federalism is the great 
idea. At this juncture it is up to all of us, federalists, friends 
of the UN and just plain believers in peace to combine our 
strength and fight for our ideas. There will be no problems 
of press coverage if we do. We will be the press. 


MR. PATTERSON, a member of UWF’s National Advisory Board, 
is president and editor-in-chief of The Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 
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American 


One Man’s 


BYRON COLLINS 


By definition, propaganda is an attempt to “sell” a 
doctrine by persuasion. The dictionary says nothing as 
to how this is done. And chances are it won't say any- 
thing for some time to come—because there are no rules. 
In today’s large-scale propaganda battle between the East 


of VOA's 
adjusts the power amplifier of one of the 
ship’s short-wave transmitters as Gene Seymour, VOA project en- 
gineer, looks on. Carrying the most powerful transmitters ever in- 
stalled on a vessel, the transmitter room of “he Courier’ contains 


Yzonne Boor, chief engineer 
station, ‘The Courier, 


sea-going radio relay . 


a 150,000-watt medium-wave transmitter and 35,000 short-wave 
transmitters plus supporting communications equipment. ‘The 
Courier,” designed to relay news of the free world to VOA’s 
listeners behind the Iron Curtain, is the first in a proposed fleet 
of radio relay stations. 


and the West, both sides are constantly experimenting 
in an effort to outdo one another. 

Their efforts, however, generally follow several main 
channels. Each side advertises its own advantages; each 
tries to sell itself by refuting its opponent’s attacks; 
each makes direct attacks on its opponent. The Voice of 
America, the widest known and best publicized of U.S. 
efforts at propaganda overseas, apart from newscasts. 
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ropaganda Abroad: 


Opinion 


concentrates on dramatizing life in the democratic world, 
explaining the meaning of political, religious and economic 
freedom, and counter-acting the distortions and untruths 
circulated by the Russians. Radio Free Europe, voa’s 
privately run counterpart, while devoting considerable 
time to very similar programs, also does its utmost to 
“disrobe” the Red regimes by telling the real story of 
how the Russians operate, documenting many of the bar- 
barisms and deceits they practice. 

It seems to the writer that it’s pointless to debate 
the merits or de-merits of the several different approaches. 
Each has its place in an effective propaganda campaign. 
What is important is that, by and large, the Western cam- 
pign is based on truth—and the same cannot be said of 
the opposition. Like Hitler, Stalin seems to practice the 
art of making the big lie and then the bigger one—figuring 
that you can delude people in this way. 

This is not to say that we always do the best job 
propagandistically. Far from it. The Soviets had an im- 
portant advantage for almost a year and a half as they 
monopolized the world “peace”’—and staged peace con- 
gresses throughout the world. They are losing that ad- 
vantage now—a result that was inevitable as the world 
began to find out that Soviet claims were based as much 
on pure fancy as on fact. They may have monopolized 
the word; they didn’t monopolize the item. 

In general, however, U.S. objectivity in the news and 
adherence to the facts in other programs are, and _ pre- 
sumably will continue to be, our cardinal principles. And 
they give us the edge in the long run. 

Unfortunately, we are being handicapped in a number 
of respects—Russia is presently pouring about twice the 
volume of words into the ether as we are. The U.S. 
is catching up but, thanks to short-sightedness on the 
part of legislators who continually pare the budget for 
such operations, not as fast as we ought to. 

There is also a question of how long American 
propaganda can be kept up without something more sub- 
stantial behind it. To tell the truth, to refute false charges 
—these are fine goals. But they don’t offer any tremendous 
inducements to the people who take so many chances 
with their own lives to listen to your argument. 

American propaganda, in effect, builds up a desire 
and then is unable to fulfill that yearning. Some have 
wanted to fill the vacuum with encouragements to revolt. 
Robert Vogeler, the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph representative who was imprisoned by the Hun- 
garians, has been vocal in this direction. But it is recog- 
nized by those in charge of the U.S. Psychological Strategy 
Board that the satellite peoples live in a police state with- 
out the possibility to revolt. Mr. Vogeler doesn’t seem to 
appreciate that he owes his own life to American restraint 
and patience in this respect. 


Simply to inspire revolt without the espousal of any 
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Awaiting a cue to go “on the air’ members of VOA’s Czecho- 
Slovak langage service discuss the program in one of VOA’s 
new studios in New York City. From the control booth, producer 
Herbert Stone signals between ‘‘stand-bys.’’ 


future solution can end in nothing short of disaster. U.S. 
propaganda is operating under the handicap of not being 
able to counter-act the Communist program. It will con- 
tinue to operate under this handicap until the day when 
it is recognized that we, like the U.S.S.R., must also have 
a solution for the world’s ills—and one that can be obtained 
by the people behind the Iron Curtain. 

To be sure, we have been correct in appealing to the 
nationalist urges and sentiments in both Europe and Asia. 
(The Russians do, too.) The many oppressed and under- 
privileged countries we talk to are, first and foremost, 
eager to assert their national rights and throw off the 
yokes, visible and invisible, which bind them. 

But, within this framework, it is still very possible 
(nay, imperative) to focus attention on the overwhelming 
need to find a way to guarantee that these sovereign rights 
and privileges can be maintained. Russia, on the one 
hand, offers a world in which it says all this is possible— 
a world which ceases to have major problems because all 
peoples will ultimately accept the Communist doctrines. 
We, on the other hand, are content merely to restore 
freedom of choice to those countries that now lack 


and to promise such freedom to those colonial peoples 


who have never had it. 

Freedom of choice, though, will not assure more than 
a few “fleeting moments” of peace in the reckoning of 
time. The nations of the world must equip themselves 
with some kind of a supra-national structure to maintain 
a lasting peace—to guarantee human rights. 

Potentially, then, the federalist appeal is our strongest, 
if we would use it. The sooner we know this the sooner 
will we get the “maximum mileage” from our propaganda. 
We will still win people away from communism if we 
stick to the truth, regardless of the tactics and techniques. 
But we won't do it as fast as we could if we were to 

ouple our nationalist appeal with a supra-national appeal. 
his seems to me the only way by which we can eventually 
get off the treadmill. 


MR. COLLINS, formerly an advertising account executive with 
Young and Rubicam, is now with Radio Free Europe in Munick. 
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Proposed By-law Amendment 


Printed below is a proposed amendment to the by-laws of United 
rld Federalists, Inc., approved and submitted by UWF of Mary- 
d for consideration at UWF’s Sixth General Assembly to be held 
Philadelphia, June 19-22. 


1. RESOLVED, That the entire first sentence of 
\rticle Fourteen (The annual dues of the corporation, 
except as provided in Section 13 above in the case of 
‘dent members, shall be $5 per year for regular single 
Hie mbership, and $7.50 per year for married couple mem- 
bership) shall be stricken out and the following substitu- 
on made: 


Membership dues of the corporation, except as pro- 
vided in Section 13 above in the case of student 
members, shall be $5 regular single membership and 
7.90 per married couple membership. Members whose 
dues are paid as of June 30, 1952, and all members 
who pay the above dues in the future shall be entitled 
to permanent membership in the corporation. 


AND IT BE FURTHER RESOLVED, That the by- 
laws are further amended to strike out the word annual 
in Section C of Article 14. 


Baltimore, Md.—In support of its resolution to alter 
the by-laws of UWF to establish a “permanent member- 
ship,” UWF of Maryland issued an “explanation” stating 
“the prime and overwhelming advantage in the plan is that 
people should be able to subscribe to the idea of world 
federation without having to feel a financial obligation for 
their conviction.” 

UWF of Maryland’s statement said that the ability of 
a federalist to pay for his conviction was beside the point. 

“Our organization is a group of people who have been 
brought together by their belief in an ideal... As long 
as one believes in the idea, he has the right to ally himself 
with others who believe in it. . . . His financial status is not, 
and should not be, relevant. 

In place of regular dues, the Maryland branch pro- 
poses that UWF funds be raised primarily through contri- 
butions. Based on its experience in Maryland, the branch 
said, most of the funds raised were through contribu- 
tions. The branch estimated the maximum risk to UWF’s 
national income in the first vear would be a $4,000 loss. 
This seemed negligible, it said, “compared to the many 
advantages inherent in permanent membership. Because 
of the constantly increasing number of members under 
this svstem, revenue after the first vear will certainly in- 
crease.” 

The plan would begin as of June 30, this vear. Mem- 
bers whose dues are paid by that date and all members 
who pay the “entrance” dues in the future will be consid- 
ered permanent members. Student and regular single 
membership dues would be $5, married couples $7.50. 
The plan “envisages the billing of every member for a 
‘contribution’ yearly, to include a subscription to THE 
FEDERALIST, and a follow-up of those who do not respond, 
soliciting a dollar subscription to THE FEDERALIST.” 


Other advantages listed by the branch stated: 

e The proposed change would save valuable time for 
more forward looking projects. The present membership 
renewal system expends too much waste time and effort. 

e Solicitation of contributions and/or subscriptions to 
THE FEDERALIST would have a higher percentage of success. 
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Refugees Talk Federalism: 


Pros, Cons and Maybes 


ALFRED J. M. MARSTON 


“Federalism is the only constructive idea publicized 
during the post-war period as a step toward world peace,” 
a refugee from the Iron Curtain told me. “But,” he added, 
“as with every idea, political or religious, federalists will 
have to wait until they, too, have their martyrs . . . their 
saints, finally to find their way to the hearts of the millions 
of people who then, and only then, will fight for the 
realization of the idea behind world federation.” 

This was one voice among hundreds, speaking his 
piece for the first time since his escape from his Com- 
munist-dominated homeland . . . one among hundreds of 
men who “at the risk of their lives, flee and sneak past 
border guards and mine fields, over barbed wire,” as Presi- 
dent Truman so realistically described it. These people, 
who do literally risk everything to cast off the Communist 
voke, believe that the West offers them not only freedom, 
but also constructive ideas, a plan for the future, and hope 
for an eventual return to a homeland free from all oppres- 
sion. 


Dissension in Exile 


But what do the escapees find after their perilous 
and hazardous journey to the Free West? They find their 
various emigre groups forming political cliques, bickering 
over theoretical jurisdictional disputes, each loudly pro- 
claiming its own numerical superiority in representing pre- 
war parties. The escapees find no national unity in exile, 
no constructive and attainable program being jointly spon- 
sored and nurtured. 


Peace Above All 


Yet most of the Central Europeans I interviewed in 
the last year feel that only through abolishing state limits 
or artificially-created boundaries and creating instead a 
supra-nationalistic union or federation which would solve 
or obviate the problem of “national minorities” (which 
have existed in the states of Central Europe since the 
Treaty of Versailles created them as a political expediency) 
can a just peace, freedom, happiness and prosperity be 
achieved. 

The idea of federalism is one that appeals to the 
oppressed nations of. Central and Eastern Europe, even 
if today many people behind the Iron Curtain are not yet 
aware of the momentum it has gathered all over the free 
world. Yet however diligently the Communist regime in- 
doctrinates its victims, however ruthlessly it endeavors 
to make these people deaf and blind to the flow of fresh 
ideas coming from the West, the people themselves begin 
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to understand and feel the 
necessity to find a new 
formula of living in peace 
and cooperation with their 
neighbors. 

In fact, I recently had 
the opportunity to find out 
through discussion with es- 
capees from behind the 
Iron Curtain that a very 
large part of them strongly 
favor the idea of federa- 
tion. But let these people 
speak for themselves. 


Let Uncle Sam Pitch 


\ HUNGARIAN pocTror, 46, who escaped in the fall of 
1951 savs: “I am all in favor of a world federation, of a 
world government which would take over the task of main- 
taining peace and order. If 160 million Americans can live 
in peace and be happy under a federal form of government, 
there is no reason why the whole world couldn't do the, 
same and like it as much. Being the leading power and a 
model federation, the U. S. should become the leader and 
the founder of this process of integration. Our people at 
home would like this to happen. The idea of a limited 
federation, be it all-European or regional (East-Central 
European), does not appeal to them. They are afraid that 
then one of the unfriendly nations such as Germany or 
Russia would obtain a position of hegemony, and our 
country would have to suffer again. In my opinion the 
center of power and of authority in a future federal system 
should not be within reach of any European power.” 


THE AUTHOR 


\ CZECH youTH, 22, former office worker, escaped 
June 1951: “I think world federation would lead to the 
happiness of all peoples, but in my opinion it is an ideal 
that is too far removed from reality. Previous experiences 
with world organizations have not been encouraging. Fo: 
instance, the League of Nations and now the UN have 
been incapable of effecting or maintaining peace. Never 
theless, I think that the U. S. should assume leadership in 
planning toward and setting up a world government, even 
if it means temporarily assuming a kind of dictatorial 
power. But I wonder if the people of the U. S. want to 
assume this kind of leadership.” 


A LITHUANIAN FISHERMAN, 19, escaped 1950: “I never 
heard anyone at home speak about world federation, but I 
think my countrymen would like it. It would mean that 
one nation was not oppressed by another. But I suppose 
that the U. S. already has a plan for world government 
worked out, and I think it’s right for the states to take 
over the direction of such a plan, because I believe F 
would make everyone happy and prosperous. Over 195 
million Americans live under a federal form of govern- 
ment .. . are peaceful and happy. Why can’t the entire 
world do the same thing?” 
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No More Fancy Words 


A POLISH COAL MINER, 29, escaped September 1951: 
“I only want to live in peace in my own home. Maybe 
federation would make that possible. I don’t know. I don’t 
believe in fancy words anymore. They (federalists) prob- 
ably don’t even take themselves seriously. It’s just another 
idea to discuss around a conference table. The Russians 
want federation, too, but that would just be for their own 
good and maybe that’s what the rest of the federalists are 
thinking about, too.” 


AN EAST GERMAN GIRL, 23, escaped from Leipzig to 
Berlin in December 1951: “I hate war, and I would like 
more than anything to live in a world where there is real 
understanding between people. We Germans are surround- 
ed by people who hate us and who never would want to 
form a federation with us.” 


Federalism is the Answer 


A czeEcH, 43, former store-keeper, escaped October 
1951: “World federation is one thing I believe in. It’s the 
only way we can have peace and prosperity; it would im- 
mediately facilitate exchange of goods between nations and 
it would inhibit any aggressor nation from starting a war. 
But public opinion must be stirred up to spread this idea, 
to foster it and to bring it to reality. It is an idea that calls 
for all the imagination of the world’s best propagandists, 
for it must be spread by radio, press, films. But we must 
not settle for a regional federation for this would again 
give birth to animosity, rivalry and strife between nations. 
Only a world federation can unite a peaceful world.” 


A POLISH TEACHER, 29, who escaped with her husband 
in August 1951: “When we think about a federation, the 
first idea that comes to our minds is our national security. 
Having two powerful and greedy neighbors, we must avoid 
the risk of ever again being their prey. Fortunately, to the 
south and to the north we have rather peaceful and friend- 
ly neighbors. So, first of all, we should think of coming 
to an understanding with them, because they have similar 
problems and apprehensions. We must unite with Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia 
and the Ukraine. Only when we are able all together to 
counter-balance Germany in the frame-work of a larger 
federation can we join a United Europe in which Germany 
is bound, by virtue of her population, industry and other 
factors, to play the first fiddle. So we have no choice but 
to vote for a regional federation as a stepping stone toward 
larger forms of world organization.” 


A RUMANIAN ENGINEER, 38, escaped from Ploesti June 
1951: “To me federation is the only solution . . . the only 
way to achieve world peace. But first, all the Communist 
elements in the UN, even communism in Russia, must be 
eliminated. Then all the nations must renounce, step by 
step, the obstacles which they themselves have raised be- 
tween nations such as passports and visas, currency dif- 
ferences, immigration quotas, etc. This certainly won't 
happen by declaring one day that there will be a world 
federation the next. Only very gradually will this union 


* @:::: into being and very slowly will the nations of the 


vorld work toward a world government.” 


ALFRED J. M. MARSTON, graduate of the Sorbonne with a 
doctorate in Modern European History, has recently returned 
from Europe where he spent eight months interviewing 
refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. 
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“WORLD PEACE ROUNDUP 


Louis B. Dailey 


Strong arm tactics don’t make for a wise or just result. 
Take a look at Tunisia in North Africa. There the French 
rrested Tunisian ministers, proclaimed martial law and 
loreed the Bey of Tunis to appoint a pro-French Prime 
\Minister, Salah Eddine Baccouche. 

The story behind these moves is simple and familiar. 
Tunisian natives want home rule. The French, comprising 
it small fraction of the total population, own sixty-five per 
cent of the land and control ninety-five per cent of the 
susiness. After two years of direct negotiations, talks col- 
lapsed Jast October. In January the Tunisian Cabinet 
appealed to the UN. Then, following the arrest of national- 
ist leaders, violence broke out. Now there is martial law. 
That is, law by force—not law by justice. 

Meanwhile, in the UN Security Council, an effort was 
made by an Arab-Asian group to have the Tunisian situa- 
tion placed on the agenda as a threat to world peace. Seven 
votes were required. China, Brazil, Chile, Pakistan and 
the Soviet Union were in favor. France, Britain and Can- 
ada opposed. That left the deciding vote to the U.S., which 
said it would abstain on the grownds that the parties should 
first be given an opportunity to negotiate between them- 
selves. 

Whether the U.S. stand has changed later or not, its 
position seems indefensible if it ever hopes for help from 
the Arab world and non-Communist Far Eastern countries 
in establishing peace. French use of force shows up coloni- 
alism at its worst. For the U.S. to block even the discussion 
of the matter in the Security Council, when one-fourth of 
the UN members representing one-third of the total world 
population desire such action, seems the best way to insure 
success of Russian propaganda throughout the Near and 
Far East. 

There are those, of course, who think the U.S. can 
stand alone. According to Lester Markel, Sunday editor of 
The New York Times, this concept is one of six great 
“illusions” that are presently impeding the intelligent solu- 
tion of international problems. The others are: that the 
rest of the world loves us; that isolationism is dead; that 
our industrial know-how is enough to protect us; that we 
really practice freedom of speech and thought; and that a 
strong leader can solve all our problems. 

The beliefs that we can stand alone and that isola- 
tionism is dead go hand in hand. They are extremely dan- 
gerous to our welfare. Granted, the thought that we can 
obtain security and peace successfully without getting our- 
selves involved with others is tempting. But it is like a 
shot of dope that leads to a world of unreality and dreams. 
In the hard, interdependent world of reality in which we 
live we have but seven per cent of the world’s population. 
With all our natural resources we lack vital tin and man- 
ganese. We are not a super-race with talents divinely given 
to us and denied to others. We live in a world with others 
and we must be careful to keep our friends. To alienate the 
peoples of the Middle and Far East is greatly to weaken 
our efforts at cooperation within the UN. It will also 
prove dangerous to NATO and other efforts seeking to create 
a defense force against communism. 


NEAL POTTER 


Field Director, Northwest States 


We have formed the organization, UWF, to make 
possible a division of labor so that we can accomplish a 
task far beyond the power of any one person working 
alone. 

A division of labor requires giving each person in the 
group a specific portion of the task. If anv officer or group 
fails to do his part on schedule, the work suffers just as if 
one worker in an automobile factory were to neglect to 
put in the piece for which he is responsible. 

UWF is a voluntary citizens’ organization. No one can 
foree anyone to do anything. Thus, our division of labor 
depends entirely on voluntary acceptance of responsibili- 
ties. No plans drafted at the national or state offices have 
any meaning except as they are accepted and acted upon 
by chapters. 

So the division of labor necessary to UWF’s effec- 
tiveness depends on each chapter's announcing its own 
definite set of commitments. This is the only way the na- 
tional and state organizations know what work to expect 
of each chapter, where to allocate the field workers and 
speakers and what sort of materials to prepare for chapter 
use. It is the only way that chapter members and officers 
know what to expect of each other. 

Annual plans should include schedules for house meet- 
ings and other member-increasing activities: “big events” 
such as UN Week and World Government Sunday; a ten- 
tative schedule of “big speakers” to be submitted to the 
Branch and National offices; a finance dinner or other fund- 
raising projects; and programs for attaining publicity and 
contacts. Individual responsibility for each of these should 
be allocated as the plans are made. 

Then each person will have a limited task not beyond 
his powers. The combined job will inspire all who have 
had a hand in it, as well as the discouraged American pub- 
lic. 


ANNE E. KIDDER 
UWF of California 


Emphatically “Yes” and the following items seem to 
me to be the irreducible minimum. 

First, schedule at least ten home meetings for new 
members annually. This is the very minimum and it 
would be better to make the figure at least twenty. The 
state organization should set up home meetings for the 
chapters, suggesting dates for approval and then assigning 
speakers. 

Next, establish an active and functioning political 
committee, working with other chapters within the Con- 
gressional district in order to determine and publicize to 
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Should Each Chapter Assume 
Definite Commitments for an Annual 
Program and if so, What Should They Be? 


federalists the views of all candidates on foreign policy, and 
to encourage federalists to participate actively in their own 
parties to help elect candidates favorable to world federa- 
tion. 

Raising funds is an important commitment and two 
means of doing this are through regular monthly or quar- 
terly pledges to UWF and through special events to 
augment each chapter’s pledged income. 

Finally, there should be mentioned the renewal of 
membership during December of each year, preferably 
through personal calls rather than mail appeal. 

The first two items constitute the logical combination 
—education for political action. The latter two constitute 
our most basic and vital “housekeeping details.” Both 
effective public relations and liaison with other organiza- 
tions are part and parcel of careful planning of home 
meetings and Congressional district work. It should always 
be kept in mind that the chapter unit and UWF as a whole 
are the means we have established for achieving our im- 
mediate objective in American foreign policy and not 
ends in themselves. 


CARTER C. HIGGINS 
President, UWF of Massachusetts 

The health of chapters depends on the personality 
and enthusiasm of their leadership. We know that dif- 
ferent people approach things in different ways and, for 
this reason, I can see no point in trying to force chapters 
to do anything which does not fit in with the leaders’ 
ideas. The principal job of the field organizer is to get 
the chapter doing things by persuasion and he should 
help them to carry on programs adapted to their needs. 

As a minimum program he should urge every chapter 
to have regular meetings of its leaders, to run a financial 
project of some sort, to run an educational project for 
members, to be acquainted with the Congressman in the 
district and to attempt to increase membership. A good 
chapter will also organize correspondence with newspapers 
and radio stations, hold a meeting (not too frequently) 
to educate the public, develop speakers and work with 
other organizations, have a more complete political pro- 
gram and develop a suitable approach to potential mem- 
bers. In addition, other local needs, such as joining in 
a UN day celebration, will suggest themselves. A reason- 
able budget for local use for literature, speakers, hall rent, 
letterheads, etc., is essential. The booklet “Is Your Chapter 

Going Concern?” contains excellent advice on chapter 

programs. 


NEXT MONTH: 


What Policy Should the U. S. Follow 
with Respect to the Future of Germany? 


Address your answer to: THE FEDERALIST 
UWF, 125 Broad St., New York 4 


The Federalist 
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@@ WHAT THEY say 


re following were taken from addresses made before 


the National Conference on International Economic 
and Social Development [Point Four], held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 7, 8 and 9 and attended by more 
than a thousand persons, including thirty members of 
UWF. 


“We are met here in the belief that the solution for 
world peace can be found; we believe that Point Four and 
associated programs represent a major contribution to that 
solution; we believe in the revolution that will bring about 
the necessary reversal of man’s sorry record of repeated 
warfare, widespread disease, blinding ignorance and wast- 
ing hunger.” 

John A. Hannah, President of 
Michigan State College 


“We have been putting too much emphasis on atom 
bombs and too little emphasis on feeding people . . . We 
are living in the dawn of a new civilization, and the U.S. 
must join in developing the new age...” 


James Patton, National Farmers Union 


“We [U.S.] cannot survive as an island of prosperity 
in a sea of human misery. But if we do the job, the world 
will be transformed . . . In almost every generation we 
have overturned old ways of life, and developed new ones 
—always moving toward more freedom, more opportunity 
and a better life for all our people. We have had setbacks 


g@pon the way—but in the end we have always moved for- 
President Harry S. Truman 


“My goal is a peaceful world . . . And if in our world 
we see presently divisions—by curtain, by conflicting ideol- 
ogies and by violent nationalisms, that does not take away 
from the meaning of what I say. It makes all the more 
urgent that deeds in the interests of universal peace dem- 
onstrate their strength over the powers of destruction . . 
a universal approach is essential because the world is now 
economically a single unit... The human race is one 
family and we will have to learn to think of it in that way. 
We will then use our intelligence—which is our greatest 
resource—to benefit our common interests. We will develop 
and expand our national resources as a worldwide rather 
than a county or state or a national concern. We will all 
march all together toward prosperity and if we do not do 
this we will march separately toward death and destruc- 
tion.” 

Murray B. Lincoln, UWF member 
and President of the Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies 


“... The underdeveloped peoples require the hand of 
fellowship ... Man cannot be happy without participation 
in some universal fellowship . .. Nothing is more wanted 
than the creation of a deep fellowship which will enable 
the man of Asia, of Africa, of the Middle East, of Latin 
America, to feel that in his hopes and in his strivings he 
is not alone, but belongs to something universal of which 

e may be proud and to which he can give his whole 
legiance. The challenge of the Western world is whether 
it can evolve such a genuine universal fellowship . . .” 


Charles Malik, Minister 
of Lebanon to the US. 
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TRADING POST 


—olifornia: 

‘EETING ATTAcKs—An opposition kit which includes 

irious pieces of UWF literature divided under the head- 

‘s “Answering Charges,” “UWF Cleared,” “Identifying 
Opposition” and “UWF and World Government Support.” 
Some of the literature pieces are “The Attacks on World 
Government” by John Hersey, quotations from the letter 
from President Truman in: regard to the work of UWF, 
reprints from metropolitan newspapers on the Merwin K. 
Hart attack and answers, and many more. Bound in a 
manila folder. 75¢ each. May be ordered in limited quan- 
tities from UWF of California, 1380 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 9, 


National Office (125 Broad St., New York 4): 
More Power To THE UN: The Only Way to Peace—A 
recording by the Reverend Donald Harrington of his pop- 
ular address, a condensed version of which appeared in 
the April FEDERALIST; the complete text is available also in 
booklet form (see p. 16). 30 minutes running time, 12”, 
two sides, 33!: RPM. $2.50. 


Can We Srop War?—Second printing of a pamphlet pre- 
pared by UWF of Illinois. now slightly revised, explaining 
UWF’s relationship to the current crisis, what federation 
is and who supports the idea. Written for the non-UWF 
member. 5¢ each. 


ARTISAN 


Metal Works Co. 


Sheet Metal 


Fabrication 


Special Shapes 


and Contours 


11400 Madison Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


Tuts War Business by Arthur Guy Enock—Mr. Enock, 
author also of the Problems of Armaments, presents in his 
latest book the losses in terms of material values and 
human life in modern war during the last half-century. 
Largely a statistical study, Mr. Enock tabulates the number 
of persons killed and wounded in war and the value of 
their earning power lost to the world, the money spent 
by the world in the last two world wars, naval and mer- 
cantile shipping sent to the bottom of the sea and its value, 
damage to houses, factories, churches, public works, crops, 
railways, etc., and how much national debts have mounted 
over the last fifty years. Not a world federalist, Mr. Enock 
sees disarmament as necessary to the solution of war, 
but pleads in particular for the growth of tolerance, good 
will, faith and reason among the peoples of the world. 
376 pp. with 77 photographs and 22 tables, $4; British 
Book Centre, 122 E. 55 St., New York 22. 


FouNnDATIONS OF WoRLD ORGANIZATION: A Political And 
Cultural Appraisal edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkel- 
stein and R. M. Maclver—This symposium of material 
pertinent to the foundation of a world government contains 
the material discussed at the Eleventh Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion, held in New York City 
in 1950. Fifty-four intellectual leaders and men of affairs 
review the work done by governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies to achieve international cooperation. The 
authors discuss the steps which seem to them necessary 
to harness the religious, cultural and social forces that are 
the basis of a political community. The book is especially 
designed for individuals and groups working toward the 
goal of a world society. 498 pp., $4; Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33 St., New York. 


More Power To THE UniteD Nations: The Only Way 
To Peace by the Reverend Donald Harrington—This pam- 
phlet includes the entire text of the address of the above 
title made by the Rev. Harrington on many occasions and 
printed in part in the April FEDERALIST. Also included are 
some federalist anecdotes and Scriptural readings allied to 
the cause of war and peace. 46 pp., 15¢; Church Secretary, 
The Community Church, 40 E. 35 St., New York 16. 


Tue Mutuat Securrry Procram—The message of the 
President for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953 trans- 
mitted to the Congress on March 6, 1952 in regard to the 
renewal of the Mutual Security Program. This pamphlet 
includes information on the budget for the Mutual Security 
Program, tabled in geographical allotments, and discussion 
of each country’s greatest needs, assets and _ liabilities. 
35 pp., free; U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 
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BuiLpING A MutuaL DeFrense—A study covering the opera- 
tion of the Mutual Security Administration Program during 
the period April 1, 1951 to October 9, 1951, giving a 
factual account of the progress of Msa’s program in relation 
to its primary objective of strengthening the nations friend- 
lv to the U. S., a brief description of the major programs 
and an estimate of the significance of developments 
throughout the world as they have had an influence upon 
the general pattern of our defense program. The study 
marks the conclusion of a two-year period during which 
the emphasis of U. S. assistance has shifted from economic 
rehabilitation to aid in increasing the military strength of 
countries in the free world. Especial attention is given to 
the progress in Europe, Greece, Turkey, Iran and the 
Far East. Includes graphs, statistical drawings and photo- 
graphs. 99 pp., 35¢; U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 


Tue Lamp Is Lir: The Story of the World Health Organ- 
ization by Ritchie Calder—In this study of the development 
of wHo, which recently celebrated its fifth anniversary 
(see April FEDERALIST), Mr. Calder cites numerous exam- 
ples of wno assistance in various health problems all over 
the world and, also, how this assistance has resulted in 
raising standards of living. 40 pp. (illustrated), 25¢; Inter- 
national Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


Lanp Rerorm: A World Challenge—A discussion of land 
reform with related papers including statements of Secre- 
tary Acheson and Isador Lubin, addresses by Willard L. 
Thorp and Henry G. Bennett and a resolution adopted by 
the Economic and Social Council of the UN. 81 pp. 20¢; 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PLeNty: Pattern for Peace by Murray B. Lincoln—This 
pamphlet is the text of an address made by Mr. Lincoln 
before a meeting of the Ohio Council of Churches. In it 
the president of the Cooperative League of the United 
States of America argues that until the American people 
take the lead in urging the UN to extend its affirmative 
action in economic aid to underdeveloped lands, there is 
no hope for a peaceful settlement of the world’s problems. 
19 pp., free; Public Relations Department, Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies, 246 N. High St., Columbus 16, 
Ohio. 


Tue Counci. or Europe—Issued by the State Depart- 
ment, this pamphlet discusses the growth of the idea 
of a united Europe, the purpose and role of the Council 
of Europe, the procedure and activities of the Council and 
its major accomplishments. 8 pp., 5¢; U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


RADIO 


Let's TaLk UN—A discussion of the activities of the UN 
by the Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public 
Information, Mr. Benjamin A. Cohen, and other Senior 
officials of the UN Secretariat. Fridays, 7:30-7:45 PM EST, 
Liberty Network. Check local stations. 


FILMS 


INTERNATIONAL Court OF JusTICE—An informative sum- 
mary of the purposes of the International Court of Justice, 
an explanation of its structure, scenes of its meeting plac 
(Fhe Hague) and an explanation of the method of ap 
pointment to the Court. Ten minutes running time. $2.50 
rental; $32.50 purchase. Association Films, 35 W. 45 St., 
New York 19. 
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MEMOS 


vo: The Editor 
rromM: Jean S. Barnard 


A most definite “yes” to your question should each 
chapter assume definite commitments for an annual pro- 
gram. Yes, there definitely should be a relatively uniform 
schedule of events and projects for chapters so that UWF 
as a whole will work on a similar basis. 

Without such a schedule, a chapter fritters away at 
least 50 per cent of its time and energy wondering what to 
do and when to do it. Only those chapters fortunate enough 
to have truly dedicated leadership get much done for the 
organization. 

Here in northern California, our chapters have been 
immeasurably helped by the one-year-old Northern Cali- 
fornia Area Council—a meeting of chapter leaders on the 
first Sunday of every month. These meetings are confined 
strictly to program and inevitably arrive at a somewhat 
uniform schedule. Particularly effective has been the pro- 
gram of home meetings for new people. Dates are set and 
speakers are assigned by the chairman of a speakers’ bu- 
reau for the whole northern California area. Half the work 
of holding home meetings is thus done from above and at 
the same time great impetus is given to chapters. 

An annual program for chapters should include as a 
minimum about ten home meetings for new people; about 
hree membership meetings with definite and different 
themes, one of which might be a dinner meeting; and, 
inevitably, a finance project, preferably one which edu- 
cates while it earns. 


El] Capitan, Calif., April 21 


TO: Federalists Interested in Program Material 
FROM: Mac Swengel 


Tad Bailey’s Showtalk, “World Law,” made a hit with 
delegates to the Illinois UWF Assembly in April. Mem- 
bers agreed that the cartoon-illustrated lecture is something 
every chapter should have and use, both as a clever, enter- 
taining and forceful introduction to our ideas for home 
and chapter meetings, and as an attractive twenty-minute 
program for other organizations—service clubs, church and 
women’s groups and school assemblies. I am certain any 
sincere person can present the talk effectively the first 
time, with no more preparation than is necessary to give 
a talk he’d prepare himself. And he would get better with 
repeated performances. 

Champaign, Ill., April 14 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: E. F. Lacy Ul 


This is a strange letter to come from war-torn Korea, 
but the place explains the motivation. 
Korea shows the effects of war. I have seen several 


ving only a name. A ‘sign reads: “This is Chorwon.” 
soldier has marked out “is” and marked in with pencil 
“was.” I have been in Korea since December, and can 
count on the fingers of one hand the buildings I have 
seen still standing and not utterly smashed. They were 
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ee of weedgrown rubble, without people and 


©. I. erected warehouses some sixty miles behind the 


I was a federalist in sympathy long before I saw 
rea, but after seeing what I have seen here, the ulti- 
mate need for the unification of mankind under one banner 
and one government is made manifestly apparent. This 
‘r, a conventional war, is the chess-game prelude to the 
at and final war. 
Today Chorwon, the world tomorrow? 


Korean Front, April 5 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Myer Wise 


We have come to speak of World Government, One 
World Government and World Federal Government, in- 
discriminately and interchangeably. One World Govern- 
ment seems to convey a much different meaning from 
World Federal Government. People who wish to throw 
cold water on World Government philosophy refuse to 
accept World Government thinking because they do not 
want to accept One World Government (a Super Govern- 
ment) for the governments and nations of the world. 

It is a mistake to claim or believe that World Gov- 
ernment philosophy urges the creation of a One World 
(Super) Government for all nations. To the contrary, 
World Government philosophy emphasizes as strongly as 
possible that a World Federal Government can be created 
that will permit every nation to maintain her own govern- 
ment and conduct her government in any way suitable 
to the nation, providing the government does not militarily 
endanger any other nation. 

A World Federal Government will not be a super 
state, will not be a substitute for any other nation and will 
strengthen the sovereignty of all nations. 

Akron, Ohio, March 21 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Robert A. Hentz 


I wish to call your attention to what I believe to be 
an error on the cover of the February 1952 issue of THE 
FEDERALIST, where the statement is made: “Herbert Hoover 
—would withdraw within American shores, so concerned 
is he over spending.” 

Mr. Hoover’s recommendation is that we have a 


| UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 
125 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
1 Please enroll me (us) in United World Federalists: \ 
Name 
Address 
| City = Zone State | 
| School if Student 
| Single Membership $5 College $2 
{ Couple $7.50 High School $1.50 | 
1 All memberships include a subscription to THE FEDERALIST. | 
| Memberships received during first half of a calendar year expire | 
| Dec. 31 of that year: memberships rec eived during the latter half 
| of a calendar year expire Dec. 31 of the following year. | 
| “UWF recognizes that world government must bring together | 
| under a rule of law people of various ideologies throughout the | 
l world. However, as a United States organization, UWF will not | 
knowingly admit or permit as members persons who are Commu- 
| nist or Fascist or others who seek to overthrow the Government of | 
{ oF, in the interests of a foreign power, seek to weaken the United | 
States, or to change its form of government by other than consti- 
| tutional means.” By-laws of United World Federalist, Inc. 
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MEMOS (cont.) 


powerful navy and air force, both to be based around 
the periphery of the Soviet area of influence; that is, with 
bases in England, North Africa, Japan and possibly other 
points in South-East Asia. Thus, with land bases for our 
air force and naval bases for super-carriers and other 
warships from which other air attacks could be launched, 
we could supplement and support the land armies of coun- 
tries subject to attack. Such a plan by no stretch of the 
imagination can be construed as a withdrawal within 
American shores. 

As to Mr. Hoover being concerned—and greatly con- 
cerned—over spending you are quite right. And well he 
might be. And well might be our responsible government 
officials and the public. It is hard for anyone, and much 
more the ordinary citizen, to judge just how much further 
we can go in debt before our economy collapses, but one 
need be no financial wizard to see that we cannot continue 
to pile up more billions of debt for very much longer. 
I consider Mr. Hoover one of the best financial minds of 
our age, so that when he warns of such a danger, we 
should give him careful attention. 

Immediately following the statement about Mr. 
Hoover you state: “Federalists and others—would expand 
their horizons.” The way these two statements appear, the 
implication is that Mr. Hoover's horizons are narrow. Con- 
sider his business life covering many parts of the world 
and his humanitarian efforts (Belgian Relief and similar 
work throughout the world), his trip on a_ battleship 
throughout South America just prior to his inauguration 
and his many other activities involving other nations, and 
you can see that his outlook and action have been without 
limit of horizon. 

Would you be kind enough to correct the impression 
you have given of Mr. Hoover's stand on matters of defense 
and international relations? 


Newton, Pa., March 1 


TO: The Editor , 
FROM: George and Helen Hardin 

This little note is to express our pleasure and appre- 
ciation at seeing the cover of the March issue. We have 
kept out of the comments about no capitals, etc., because 
we didn’t feel it an issue worth fighting for. 

But seeing good old Roman type, set in quiet and con- 
ventional format, with capitals and conservatism, seems a 
most welcome step and we hasten to speak our approval. 

UWF has enough new ideas in philosophy, without 
making us work to read. 

Lansdowne, Pa., March 16 


THE FEDERALIST 
1 United World Federalists, Inc. | 
; 125 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. | 
Enclosed please find $1 for one year’s subscription to | 
| THE FEDERALIST to be sent to: 
| 
| Name | 
Address_ | 
| 
City Zone_______State | 
| 
; UWF affiliation (if any) 
1 My Name (if not above) | 
| 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Lexington (Mass.) chapter has inaugurated a 
book-lending service in an effort to circulate books and 
pamphlets bearing upon the development of One World. 
Two of the UWF members have donated a station wagon 
for use as a bookmobile. The mobile library will call on a 
regular schedule at the homes of members and interested 
persons. Receipts from the small charge per book will be 
used to increase the library. 


UWF of California has announced to high schools, 
junior colleges, colleges and art schools a One World 
Christmas card design contest. Any student in California 
may compete for the $25 prize to be awarded for each 
design accepted by the judges. The prize money is being 
put up by individual members in the state. 

Handled locally through chapters, the contest was 
outlined in a mailing giving rules and instructions. Judges 
hope to choose a number of designs, holding some in re- 
serve for future Christmases. Returns from the sale of 
printed cards will be turned over to the UWF of Cali- 
fornia treasury. Samples of the mailing may be had in 
limited quantities from UWF of California, 1380 Bush 
St., San Francisco 9. 

e 

UWF of Iowa held a student leadership training in- 
stitute March 1 at Grinnell, Iowa. Students from Lowa 
colleges and high schools attended the institute, the sub- 
ject of which was instruction and discussion on establish 
ing a better functioning organization, particularly on the 
committee level. The discussions, led by Dale Hiller, chair- 
man, were so successful that the Iowa executive council 
decided to devote a portion of its forthcoming assembly 
to a similar session among adult chapters. Topics discussed 
at the institute were chapter organization, presenting 
world government to the public and organizing and lead- 
ing a committee. 

° 

The Pittsburgh Metropolitan Area Council of UWF 
introduced a new speaker's bureau with the publication of 
a four-page brochure mailed to close to 1000 organiza- 
tions. The pamphlet contains pictures of the twenty-two 
volunteer speakers, their qualifications and general topics 
of speeches. Samples in limited numbers may be ordered 
from UWF, Pittsburgh Metropolitan Area Council, Cen- 
tury Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


UWF of Tallahassee (Fla.), setting up its organiza- 
tion program for this year, appointed an “alert” sub-com- 
mittee. Each member will contact chapter members to 
inform them of upcoming events. 


° 


The Staten Island North Shore and student chapters 
combined an essay contest, newspaper advertising and a 
community meeting recently to gain some of their best 
newspaper publicity and public attendance in some time. 
The Rev. Donald Harrington was the principal speaker 
at the prize-awarding ceremonies at the Staten Island 
Museum to which the chapters had invited the public j 
a paid advertisement in the Staten Island Advance. Th 
packaging of the events in one show brought more ad- 
vance publicity to UWF which added to the size of the 
crowd, 
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Polish Federalism Today 


by DR. PIOTR WANDYCZ 


DR. WANDYCZ, historian and political scientist, was born in Cracow, Poland, and is now living 

in the United States. He received a doctorate in economics from the London School of Eco- 

nomics and is a member of the Central Council of Polish Union of Federalists; the Executive 

Committee, Polish Union of Federalists in the U. S.; and a past member of the Executive 
Committee, World Student Federalists. 


Polish federalists began their activities in exile both 
during and after the Second World War. 

During World War I, in cooperation with other Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europeans, the Central European Federal 
Clubs were set up in London and later in Paris and Rome. 
After the war, when a wave of federalism swept Western 
Europe, Polish federalists became active in various Euro- 
pean organizations. Individual Poles joined such groups as 
the Union Federaliste Inter-universitaire and the World 
Student Federalists. 

In 1949 Polish federalist movements and groups were 
coordinated and the Union of Polish Federalists, zpr, was 
set up in Paris. It was comprised of Poles from Britain, 
France, Germany, Belgium and Switzerland. Later it 
placed delegates in these countries and in the Netherlands 
and Italy. There are now two branches, one in Paris for 
the continent of Europe and one in London for the British 
Isles. There is also a sister organization, The Union of 
Polish Federalists of the United States, in New York. 

The Union of Polish Federalists held its first congress 
in London at which many of the leading Polish personal- 
ities in exile were present. A year later the organization 
became a member of the Union Europeenne des Fed- 
eralistes. zer has since been very active among the Polish 
community in exile, both on the world and on the European 
federalist platforms. It has succeeded in gaining support 
among wide circles of Poles, counting among its affiliated 
members the Polish Federation of Veterans in France (with 
over 20,000 members), the Association of Polish Engineers 
in Great Britain and the Union of Polish Workers and 
Artisans in Great Britain. The Union of Polish Federalists 
is a non-party organization. 

zPF propounds, among others, two principles which 
it believes to be essential to federalism: the indivisibility 
of Europe and the idea of regionalism. 

Polish federalists believe that a European federation 
is a necessary element in an all-embracing world federal 
system which will be realized one day. But in order to 
be a pillar on which the world structure can lean, and 
not a source of weakness and a burden, Europe must be 
united as a whole. 

The present-day conditions in which Europe is di- 
vided into two parts and separated by an Iron Curtain 
limit federalist activities to Western Europe, most mem- 


bers of zpF believe. A Western European federation may 
be a necessity today but it is not a permanent solution 
to the problem of Europe, and only when the central 
and eastern sectors are restored to Europe will the stable 
toundations for the European edifice be laid. zpr believes 
it must work for this unity first. 

The second principle is that of regionalism. The 
attempts at federating Western Europe have demonstrated 
clearly that in spite of the existence of an over-all solidarity, 
there are regional problems in Europe. Britain with its 
Commonwealth of Nations represents an important position 
in this respect. The Scandinavian countries form a special 
unity of their own which they do not want to see broken 
up when they become members of a European federation. 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg have formed 
closer links among themselves. 

On the other hand, the region of Central and Eastern 
Europe, lying between Germany and Russia, has long been 
characterized by a multitude of small or medium size 
states. Its dis-unitv was exploited by the bigger powers 
with the result that the region instead of being an equal 
part of Europe was always somehow the neglected part, 
a part which was considered a danger zone of Europe. 

Should it not be wiser to unite the region which has 
many common interests, political and economic, and let it 
enter a European federation as a component part? The 
Polish federalists consider that today, when the whole 
region is being internally integrated by the Soviets, it 
would be foolish to break up the links and make the weak 
states of Central and Eastern Europe enter one by one 
into a United Europe. Since the question of regions exists 
in the West, since Europe can contribute to world federa- 
tion only when it is so united as to assure an internal 
harmony and balance, a regional federation of Central 
and Eastern Europe envisaged as a factor of strength in 
this area is seen by zPF as a clear necessity. 

A final point needs to be emphasized. To prepare the 
ground for regional unity, zPF cooperates with federalist 
groups of other nations, be they the Central European 
Federation Movement in London or the World Movement, 
to work out common plans. But Polish federalists in exile 
do not stop there. They consider that true federalists must 
pursue their crusade until the supreme target, world fed- 
eration, is reached. 
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The policy of 
UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, Inc. 


We believe: The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men everywhere. 


We believe: Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally 
endangered. 


We believe: “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 


We believe: As men in the past have created national governments to secure those rights 
which local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now create a world gov- 
ernment to afford the protection against war which national governments can no longer 
effectively provide. 


We believe: War is not inevitable; it can be prevented by the action of men through 
creation of a world government. 


We believe: A world government must have powers adequate to enforce disarmament in 
all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace. 


We believe: A world government should have direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority. 


We believe: A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, having 
only those powers specifically granted to it. 


We believe: All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be reserved 
to the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation complete internal sovereignty 
to manage its domestic affairs. 


TO THESE ENDS-— 


WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective of United States 
foreign policy to support and strengthen the United Nations and to develop it into a world 
federal government with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 
laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us toward this objective. 
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